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may we QUOTE 


[1] Pres Dwicur D EIsEN- 
HOWER, On proposal to Did 
new mansion and turn 
White House into a muse- 
um: “The White House is too 
much a symbol... to most Ameri- 
cans ... to be abandoned as the 
residence of the Chief Exec.” ... 
[2] JouHn Foster DvuLueEs, Sec’y of 


State, at opening of 3rd Annual 
Meeting of SEATO Council of 


Ministers: “We can _ confidently 
conclude . . . that internat’l com- 
munism now imposed on many of 
the peoples of Asia is a passing 
and not a permanent phase.” . . 

{3] J Epcar Hoover, Chief of FBI, 
in a letter to Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee: “The Com- 
munist Party, before and after its 
’*57 convention, is part and parcel 
of the worldwide Communist con- 
spiracy. It is still responsive to the 
will of Moscow; it still works for 
the destruction of the American 
way of life.” .. . [4] Ertc JoHNsToN, 
mbr Presidential advisory bd in- 


a 


Week of March 17, 1957 


you on that ? 


vestigating aid to 
backward countries: 
“In many instances 
a dollar spent for 
economic develop- 
ment abroad will 
produce a more permanent secur- 
ity for our nation than a dollar 
spent for military assistance.” ... 
{5] Nirxrra S KHRUSHCHEV, Soviet 
party leader, calling for increased 
production of collective farm pro- 
ducts: “The growth of industrial 
and agricultural production is a 
battering ram with which we will 
starve the capitalist system.” . 
[6] J Bracken LEE, chmn of reor- 
ganized “For America” group: 
“Pres Eisenhower is an interloper 
in the Republican Party. His ‘Mod- 
ern Republicanism’ is just another 
form of socialism.” ... [7] Bens S 
ApaMowskKI, Illinois State’s Att’y, 
seeking murder indictment of 4 
teen-agers for holdup-slaying: 
“They play a man’s game, and 
must take a man’s punishment.” 














Congressional mail 
heavier than it has been in a long 
time. And the familiar refrain is 
more and more stridently reiter- 
ated—“cut gov’t spending, so you 
can reduce our taxes.” 

The plea comes from _ business 


is currently 


interests, from wage-earners, and 
from local-level politicians in both 
major parties. 

Are Congressmen concerned? 
Certainly; they are always impres- 
sed by the Voice of the People rais- 
ed in spontaneous concert. 

Will the result be a large reduc- 
tion in the pending budget? No! 

This may seem a blunt answer to 
a fair question. It is, however, a 
factual response. The more real- 
istic protestants have little hope, 
actually, of trimming the present 
budget. Their long-range strategy 
is to discourage the upward trend, 
on a theory that if the line can be 
held at somewhere near the cur- 
rent level, a normal expanding 
economy will provide a _ surplus 
warranting a tax cut in ’58. 


In our opinion, even this post- 
poned hope is chimerical. A prim- 
ary factor blocking budget reduc- 
tion is the number of long-range 
commitments that must inevitably 
expand in coming yrs. A familiar 
Congressional technique is the vot- 
ing of a relatively small sum for a 
given project, soft-pedaling the po- 
tential obligation. An instance may 
be cited in the Colorado River de- 
velopment. Experts estimate that 
we shall ultimately have to spend 
$50 for every dollar currently ap- 
propriated. Or, consider the huge 
highway program voted last yr. 
Our present outlay of $1.7 billion 
a yr will be doubled when the work 
really gets under way. 

And we cannot lightly brush off 
the intolerable pressure on legisla- 
tors by special groups. seeking 
hand-outs. Eight bills are now 
pending to provide pensions for all 
War I veterans, regardless of stat- 
us. (A House-passed War I pension 
bill died in the Senate last session. 
If throttled again this yr it will 
rise as a real threat in the ’58 elec- 
tion yr.) 
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AGE—1 

In practically every industry, the 
responsible work is being done by 
men and women over 50, according 
to Dr Leonard Himler of the 
Comm of Industrial Psychiatry. 
Careful surveys by the Committee 
and other agencies show that 
workers over 45 are generally more 
valuable to their employers than 
workers under 45. “The real pro- 
blem of the middle-aged man is 
not declining usefulness,” says Dr 
Himler. “It’s the defeatist and an- 
tagonistic attitudes that people 
have about aging.” — JoHN Korp 
LaGEMANN, “What’s Eating Middle- 
aged Men?” Coronet, 3-’57. 


AGRICULTURE—Future—2 

“You won’t cultivate corn in an- 
other 5 yrs,” predicted Walter 
Renk, one of Wisconsin’s top corn 
growers, at a Farm & Home Wk 
program. He reported a yield of 
142 bu’s per acre on one field by 
using chemicals to kill the weeds— 
no cultivation at all!—Forecast in 
Farm Jnl. 


BEHAVIOR—3 

A slogan in the Canadian canoe 
country, “Leave every camp site 
better than you found it” is excel- 
lent doctrine for our brief camping 
sojourn on this earth. To “leave 
the world better than you found 
it” can be an inspiring slogan for 
any man.—Kart T Compron quoted 
in Industrial Bulletin, hm, Arthur 
D Little, Inc, Cambridge, Mass. 


BUSINESS—4 

American business does not see 
the worker as a coolie to be driven, 
but as a consumer to be satisfied. — 
DorotHy THOMPSON, “A _ For’gn 
Policy for ALL Americans,” Ladies’ 
Home Jnl, 3-57. 


CHILDREN—5 

There is little use to talk about 
your child to anyone; other people 
either have one or haven’t.—Don 


HeroitD, Dictionary of Humorous 
Quotations, edited by Evan Esar 
(Doubleday) . 

CHRISTIANITY—6 


Many of those who saw a man 
hanging on a cross almost 200 yrs 
ago thought: “The Christian reli- 
gion is dissolved.” But it was not 
so. It is true now as it was then. 
The end is the beginning—Ian J 
McCraE, “A Service of Self Exami- 
nation,” Internation’! Jnl of Reli- 
gious Education, 3-’57. 


CHURCH—Attendance—7 

Women used to gain their self- 
confidence in church, but now they 
do it at the beauty parlor. — Ihre 
Freundin, Karlsruhe (Quore trans- 


lation). 
Qupe 
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— { 
By Les & Liz SSN 
Carpenter : 

One problem in the Senate, when 
a major issue is brought up, is that 
almost all Senators like to make 
speeches—but few want to be the 
audience for an orating colleague. 
The long debate on the Eisenhower 
Middle East resolution, when the 
chamber was almost empty day af- 
ter day, is a case in point. Com- 
plained the Democratic floor leader, 
Sen Lyndon B Johnson, of Texas, 
“The majority leader of the Senate 
has many problems, not the least 
of which is convincing mbrs of the 
U S Senate that they should listen 
to one another make speeches.” 


From Sen Rob’t S Kerr (D- 
Okla): “He who hestitates is boss- 
ed.” 

“ ” 

The latest issue of the Democratic 
Nat’l Committee’s For and About 
Women, a publication sent to thou- 
sands of feminine party workers, 
carries the complaint of a South 
Carolina grandmother that she could 
find no toy donkeys for her new 
granddaughter—but the baby’s other 
grandmother, a Republican, had 
showered the child with stuffed 
elephants. The party publication 
noted that there is a dearth of 
donkey toys; suggested that Demo- 
crats raise cain with toy buyers in 
retail stores. It continued: “If we 
all press our hometown stores, may- 
be the resulting pressure on manu- 
facturers will help remedy this 
unhappy situation.” 


Quo 
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CHURCH—Membership—8 

The trouble with too many 
church mbrs is that they die about 
25, but are not buried until they 
are 70. — Rev W H RwussELL, To- 
gether. 


COURTSHIP—9 

Some girls are unmarried for the 
same reason some drivers run out 
of gas. They pass too many filling 
stations looking for their favorite 
brand.—Successful Farming. 


DEMOCRACY—10 

There can be no democracy un- 
less there is a basic respect for op- 
posing ideas and a mutual willing- 
ness on both sides “to live and let 
live.,—Gro R Havens, The Age of 
Ideas (Holt). 


DIPLOMACY—11 

Diplomats are grease on the 
wheels of a Rube Goldbergian 
machine of disconnected and clash- 
ing internat’] mach’y. — BEn C 
Lrws, “Speech: The Life of a Dip- 
lomat,” Qtly Jnl of Speech, 2-’57. 


DIVORCE—12 

Alimony is like paying the in- 
stallments on the car after the 
wreck. — Enos Magazine, hm, Enos 
Coal Mining Co. 


EDUCATION—13 

The largest proportion of high 
school graduates going on to high- 
er education was achieved during 
56, a yr when more than 40 of 
every 100 graduating students went 
on to college, art schools and tech- 
nical schools.—Design. 


An educated man is one who has 
finally discovered that there are 
some questions to which nobody 
has the answers.—Tezas Outlook. 




















Following our comment of some 
wks ago on the reception accorded 
America, the U S Information Ag- 
ency magazine currently distribut- 
ed on Russian newsstands, several 
reader have asked how its count- 
erpart, USSR, is getting along in 
this country. 

Well, it isn’t doing badly. But 
one must, nevertheless, conclude 
from the evidence at hand that 
there is a more avid interest in 
Russia on things American than 
vice versa. As we pointed out, the 
U S magazine has had virtual sell- 
out in Russia for every issue, at a 
price equivalent to $1.25 a copy. On 
the other hand, USSR, which sells 
here for 20 cts, now has a reject 
rate of 10 to 20%. This compares 
favorably with the gen’l run of 
American magazines, but could 
hardly be classed as sensational. 

According to agreement, we send 
50,000 copies of America to Russia 
each month, and they are privileg- 
ed to distribute an equal quanity of 
USSR. To date, however, they have 
not produced their full allotment. 
Some 22,000 of the ist issue were 
distributed, and the current issue 
runs around 45,000. The ist issue 
got off to a bad start. Altho dated 
August, it did not get on the stands 
until Oct. Some potential custo- 
mers doubtless concluded it was a 
“back number” and refused to buy. 

USSR is edited at the Russian 
Embassy in Washington and is 
printed in Milwaukee. 


No matter how busy you may 
think you are, you must find 
time for reading, or surrender 
yourself to self-chosen ignor- 
ance. — Atwood H TOWNSEND, 
Ladies’ Home Jnl. 











99 

Colorado Business Review has an 
interesting tabulation as to what 
even a small new industry employ- 
ing 150 persons means to an area. 
To begin with, there’s an annual 
pay roll in excess of $600,000; the 
industry will probably result in a 
dozen new stores and an equal 
number of professional offices. It 
should, directly and indirectly, re- 
sult in a taxable valuation in ex- 
cess of $2 million and annual 


transportation revenue of over 
$60,000. 
Writing in Christian Herald 


(Mar) Rob’t J McCracken deplores 
the fact that persons who insist 
on wrapped bread, certified milk 
and fresh eggs will take into their 
homes trashy magazines which 
thrive on sensation, sex and crime, 
and put them in the way of their 
children. 


We don’t know how it will work 
out, but a Jacksonville, Fla mer- 
chant is now sealing the pages of 
girley mags with staples to keep 
“non-buying kids” from loitering 
around the shop. 


Que 
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FREEDOM—Individual—14 
The problem of our time is to 
preserve democratic freedom in the 
face of overwhelming growth of 
the social creature. We are raising 
giants of all sorts: populations, 
nat’l bloc, nations, gov’ts, econo- 
mic blocs, and enterprises. The in- 
dividual and his family, while 
growing in economic and possibly 
in political strength, must gradu- 
ally lose stature relative to these 
organizations. The danger is that 
we shall be organized to death— 
G WarreN NovtTer, Univ of Va, 
“Monopoly, Bigness and Progress,” 
Jnl of Political Economy, 12-’56. 


GIFTS—Giving—15 

Our ’57 teen-agers often dazzle 
us with inner grace: At a father- 
and-son luncheon, a 16-yr-old won 
a bicycle. “I’ve got a bike,” he said, 
“Give it to some boy who needs it.” 
—HarLAN MILLER, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


GOD—and Man—16 

Sometimes -a nation abolishes 
God, but fortunately God is more 
tolerant. — HERBERT V PROCHNOW, 
Toastmaster’s Handbook (Prentice- 
Hall). 

. ” 

If you believe in the Lord, He 
will do half the work—but the last 
half. He helps those who help 
themselves——Crrus H K _ CunrrtTIs, 
The Forbes Scrap Book (Forbes). 


GOOD—Evil—17 

It’s a good thing the Lord has 
fixed it so that the way of the 
transgressor is hard. Otherwise it 
would never stand the heavy traf- 
fic—Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


Qube 
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GOVERNMENT—Cost—18 

One dollar out of every 5 spent 
for goods and services in the U S 
is spent by fed’l, state and local 
gov’t agencies. Overall gov’t spend- 
ing in ’55, the latest figures avail- 
able, cost each man, woman and 
child in the country the sum of 
$664. 

Of this am’t $246 went for nat’l 
defense, and the remainder paid 
all other fed’l, state and local costs. 
Taxes am’ted to $491 per capita, 


Qe wcxxp book 


Henry Cuiay, born 180 yrs 
ago (April 12, 1777) was once 
crossing the Appalachihan 
Mtns. During a rest period he 
put his ear to the ground, list- 
ening intently. To his compan- 
ions, who asked what he was 
about, he explained: 

“I hear the tramp of coming 
millions.” 


requiring more than 6 wks of work 
by a factory employe at present 
wage rates to meet the tax bill. 

Gov’t debt outstanding increased 
by $8.5 billion. — Industrial Press 
Service. 


GRATITUDE—19 

The person who accepts a favor 
so graciously that the acceptance 
makes you wish that you could 
have done more for him, has really 
learned to get along in this world 
and with the people in it—Dor- 
chester (Wis) Clarion. 

















HANDICAPS—Overcoming—20 

If you fashion a crutch for some- 
one, he may use it all his life. If 
you show him how to walk, crip- 
pled as he may be, he will learn to 
overcome his handicap. Many par- 
ents have forever crippled their 
children by an _ oversupply of 


“crutches.” — Faith BALDWIN, 
“Matters of Motion,” Christian 
Herald, 3-’57. 

IDEAS—21 


Not too many yrs ago, weird 
ideas having to do with something 
called “television,” and others 
promising propellerless planes, 
were greeted generally with indul- 
gent skepticism. But times have 
changed. Today imaginative think- 
ing has taken hold. Just tell us 
that in 20 yrs we may be taking 
trips to the moon, and we are 
ready to buy a reserved seat on 
the ist excursion. The scientists 
have taught us to accept imagina- 
tive thinking, and to lay aside our 
instinctive reaction that it can’t be 
done.—NetIt McELroy, pres, Proctor 
& Gamble. 

All the treasure of ancient hist- 
ory is no more than a beggar’s dole 
compared with the wealth created 
every 8 hrs by modern business 


ideas. — W C Homan, business 
writer. 
IRONY—22 


When a man retires and time is 
no longer a matter of urgent im- 
portance, his colleagues usually 
present him with a watch —Aus- 
tralasian Mfr. 


KNOWLEDGE—Ignorance—23 

A man with unusual knowledge 
is like a woman with a fancy petti- 
coat: it’s hard to forego the temp- 
tation to display some of it.—Mar- 
CELENE Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


LENT—24 

The word Lent comes from an 
old Anglo-Saxon word, Jlencten 
meaning “spring.” Since the 4th 
century, Lent has been used as a 
period of soul refreshment. Lent 
is not to be observed by not eating 
certain things, but by searching of 
heart to bring our spirits into more 
perfect accord with the spirit of 
Christ. — Hatrorp E  LwvCccOocK, 
Christian Herald. 


“ ” 


Lent is the time we emphasize 
the need of man to let down on 
many of his social and mat’l pur- 
suits so he can build himself up 
spiritually. That appeal was 
never more urgent than now. Our 
vaunted technological progress has 
surrounded us with such a multi- 
plicity of gadgets and gimmicks 
that we are in danger of losing 
sight of our souls and thereby be- 
ing led to destroy, not just what 
man has made with his hands, but 
what God himself has created on 
this planet, ironically called terra 
firma.—Henry H ScuHoo.ey, “List- 
en—The Angelus: Listen — The 
Soul,” Church Mgt, 2-’57. 


LIFE—Living—25 

Life shouldn’t be compared to a 
100-yd dash where only one runner 
is declared the winner. It should 
rather be compared to a race in- 
volving countless millions of hu- 
man souls where each can be a 
winner by living successfully, by 
doing the very best that one can 
with what he has where he is. — 
R Roy Keaton, Director-Gen’l, 
Lions Internat’l, “Don’t Be Afraid 
to Lose,” Lion, 3-’57. 


Quilt 
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Jumbo 
Jumso, who arrived in America 
75 yrs ago (Apr 9, 1882) was not 


the world’s largest elephant, but 
the genius of P T Barnum made 
him beyond question the most re- 
nowned. His name yet stands as a 
synonym for the super. Learning 
that directors of the London Zoo- 
logical Society were becoming ap- 
prehensive of the danger inherent 
in ther huge pachyderm, Barnum 
offered $10,000 for the animal; his 
bid was promptly accepted. 

Then all England became arous- 
ed. Thousands of British children 
wrote letters of protest. The London 
Daily Telegraph cabled Barnum 
asking on what terms he would 
cancel his contract. He replied: 

My compliments to editor Daily 
Telegraph and British nation. Fifty 
million Americans anxiously a- 
waiting Jumbo’s arrival. My 40 yrs’ 
invariable practice of exhibiting 
best that money could procure 
makes Jumbo’s presence here im- 
perative. Hundred thousand pounds 
would be no inducement to cancel 
the purchase. . . In December next 
I visit Australia in person with 
Jumbo and my entire mammoth 
combination of seven shows via 
California, thence thru the Suez 
Canal. Following summer in Lon- 
don. I shall then exhibit in every 
prominent city in Great Britain. 
May afterward return Jumbo to 
Royal Zoological Gardens. 


Qusle 
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MANNERS—26 

Manners in society are getting 
pretty bad. Guests crush cigarettes 
in fine china and overstay their 
welcome. And our social leaders 
are given personal questions and 
unsought advice. 

One Chicago woman has that last 
annoyance licked. When acquaint- 
ances ask, “How much do you 
weigh?” “What is your husband’s 
income?” “How much did you pay 
for this house?” she replies sweet- 
ly, “If you'll forgive me for not 
answering that question, I’ll forgive 
you for asking it.”"—ATHLYN DEsH- 
Als, Society Editor, Chicago Daily 
News. 


MODERN AGE—27 

The trouble with people these 
days is that they want to get to 
the promised land without going 
thru the wilderness.. — Reading 
Railroad Magazine, hm, Reading 
Railroad. 


PERSPECTIVE—28 

One day I examined some beau- 
tiful, carved stone figures arranged 
along the outside of a great old 
cathedral. These ancient, weather- 
worn figures had a_ tremendous 
story to tell. They were witness to 
whole ages of Christian history. 
But it was not until I had gone 
way off and looked again that I 
made the discovery that the whole 
cathedral behind the carvings was 
built in the form of a cross. That 
long view somehow said something. 
It declared that when you put the 
story of all the saints and kings 
and martyrs and sculptors togeth- 
er, when you add up to their whole 
witness, you really have a story 
held together by a Christ and a 
cross.—Cuas T SarDESON, Rediscov- 
ering the Words of Faith (Abing- 
don Press). 

















Week of Apr 7-13 


Nat’l Noise Abatement Wk 








Chemical Progress Wk (8-14) 
Pan-American Wk (8-14) 
Nat’l Sunday School Wk (8-14) 


Apr 7—30 yrs ago today (1927) an 
audience gathered in an auditorium 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories in 
N Y C observed the ist long-dis- 
tance demonstration of television. 
Sec’y of Commerce Herbert Hoover, 
in Washington, was seen and heard 
clearly in N Y. 


Apr 8—465th anniv (1492) d of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, French poet 
and patron of the arts, known as 
“the Magnificent.” 


Apr 9—75 yrs ago (1882) Jumbo, 
world’s most famous elephant, ar- 
rived in N Y C. London Zoological 
Society sold the pachyderm to cir- 
cus-man P T Barnum for $10,000 
(see Gem Box). Children’s 
Bureau, U S Dep’t of Labor, estab 
45 yrs ago (1912) . 15th anniv 
(1942) fall of Bataan, after more 
than 3 mo’s heroic resistance by 
U S and Filipino forces. Said Voice 
of Freedom radio from Corregidor: 
“Bataan has fallen, but the spirit 
that made it stand, a beacon to all 
liberty-loving peoples of the world, 
cannot fail.” 


Apr 10—130th anniv (1827) b of 
Lew Wallace, author of Ben Hur, 
one of a small handful of American 
books to sell over 2% million copies 

. 110th anniv (1847) b of Jos 





Pulitzer, American 
founder Pulitzer prizes. 


journalist; 


Apr 11 — 85 yrs ago (1872) Ist 
Arbor Day celebration in America 
observed in Nebraska . .. 10 yrs 
ago (1947) Jackie Robinson became 
Ist Negro to play major league 
baseball. 


Apr 12—180th anniv (1777) b of 
Henry Clay, American statesman 
and orator. 


Apr 13—Birthday of Thos Jeffer- 
son. . . 205th anniv (1752) found- 
ing of the Philadelphia Contribu- 
tionship, lst successful mutual fire 
insurance company in America. 
Benj Franklin was one of the di- 
rectors. The company still survives 
and prospers .. . 185th anniv (1772) 
b of Eli Terry, founder of 1st clock 
factory in America . . . 105th anniv 
(1852) b of Frank W Woolworth, 
originator of 5-and-10-cent store 

. . 40th anniv (1917) founding of 
Committee on Public Information, 
the nation’s lst large propaganda 
organization. Under newspaperman 
Geo Creel, the group issued thou- 
sands of news releases, organized 
an army of speakers, prepared and 
distributed war recruiting posters, 
and engaged in other public rela- 
tions activities connected with our 
waging of War I. 


Quite 
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Turning upon a group of critics 
he termed “sneering, snarling, snide 
editorial writers,” Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator Val Peterson has again 
defended his plan to evacuate large 
cities as the most practicable solu- 
tion to an impending nuclear attack. 


But, at the same time, he told a 
House gov’t operations subcommit- 
tee, he favors the widespread bldg. 
of shelters, for such value as they 
may have. 


In the long run, however, the Civil 
Defense Administrator admits that 
the prospect is pretty bleak. With 
the advent of the inter-continental 
ballistics missile, warning time will 
be reduced to near-zero. “In the 
final analysis there is no such thing 
as a nation being prepared for a 
thermo-nuclear war,” he concludes. 


“Any enemy attack, to be decisive, 
must be of paralyzing proportions. 
It would involve hundreds of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, and casualties 
would have to be counted in mil- 
lions. If we took every possible pre- 
caution— built the best shelters 
available—we would still lose some- 
where in the neighborhood of 40 to 
45% of our people. That estimate is 
based on the use of weapons avail- 
able now or in the near future. 
Looking a little farther ahead, we 
might very well lose more than 
half our population.” 


No nation in history has faced a 
comparable potential peril. 


Qué 
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PRAYER—29 

Because I do not understand how 
television works is no reason why 
I cannot use it. The same may be 
said for the power of prayer. I 
have seen sO many answers to 
prayer that I do not doubt that 
somehow one person’s prayers can 
change the life or physical condi- 
tion of another person, even if the 
other person has no faith—Cuas 
L ALLEN, Touch of the Master’s 
Hand (Fleming H. Revell). 


SCIENCE—Russia—30 

Ten yrs from now the best scien- 
tists in the world will be found in 
Russia—Dr Epw TerLier, atomic 
scientist, Minneapolis Tribune. 


SERVICE—to Others—31 

It happened in a small-town drug 
store in Wyoming. We were sur- 
prised to find the usually quiet 
place teeming with children. At the 
center of the group sat a wiry old 
man in blue jeans, flannel shirt 
and tattered Western hat. 

“I’m just a sheepherder having 
myself a time,” he explained hap- 
pily. “Used to come to town to get 
drunk, but found I got a bigger 
kick out of buying the kids all the 
ice cream they can eat.”—Jean F 
Roatu, Together. 


TEACHERS—Need—32 

It would take half of all U S 
college grads for the next 10 yrs to 
meet America’s need for school- 
teachers. — A WHITNEY GRISWOLD, 
Pres, Yale Univ. 


TRIAL & ERROR—33 

To err is human, but when the 
eraser wears out ahead of the pen- 
cil, you’re overdoing it—JosH JEN- 
Kins, Digest of World Reading, 
Melbourne, Australia. 








TROUBLE—34 

If I had a formula for by- pass- 
ing trouble, I wouldn‘t pass it a- 
round. Wouldn’t be doing anybody 
a favor. Trouble creates a capa- 
city to handle it. I don’t say em- 
brace trouble. That’s as bad as 
treating it as an enemy. But I do 
say, meet it as a friend, for you'll 
see a lot of it and had better be on 
speaking terms with it. . .All the 
speechifying that breath can pro- 
duce won’t change things nor make 
the millennium come an hr sooner. 
You can’t run away from trouble.— 
Justice OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, 
quoted by IsaBeL LEIGHTON, “Meet 
Trouble As a Friend!” This Wk. 3- 
3-’57. 


UNDERSTANDING—35 

To know a little less and to un- 
derstand a little more: that, it 
seems to me, is our greatest need. 
—Jas RaMSEY ULLMAN, author and 
playwright. 


WAR—Peace—36 

Men love war; women love men 
in uniform. Poor Peace!—GILBERT 
Cessron, French writer (QUOTE 
translation). 


WORLD RELATIONS—37 

Altho we are one of the most 
literate nations on earth, scarcely 
one American in a hundred has 
more than a rudimentary know- 
ledge of the history of Asia, Africa, 
and S America, where the bulk of 
mankind lives and where the shape 
of the future may largely be de- 
cided.—_CHESTER BoWwLEs, The New 
Dimensions of Peace (Harper). 


WORRY—38 

People who like to worry have a 
greater and more varied number of 
things to choose from than ever 
before.—Grit. 





You might perhaps assume that 
workers had, by this time, sought 
and attained just about every pos- 
sible fringe benefit. But there’s a 
report that workers in a petroleum 
refinery in Great Britain are asking 
for “lonely money” to compensate 
for the fact that, with automation, 
they have too little contact with 
fellow workers. 


Now that everyone is becoming 
“economy minded” here are a couple 
of interesting items: A Congression- 
al committee has discovered that 
the Internal Revenue Service could 
save $25,000 a yr by reducing the 
width of the cigaret tax stamp by 
3/16ths of an inch .. . And special- 
ists say that it costs a penny a yr 
to file a piece of paper in the aver- 
age office; that U S business is 
spending $12 billion annually to 
maintain valueless records. 


The Japanese have raised a statue 
to English diplomat Harold Park- 
ett. He introduced trout into Nip- 
ponese rivers . . . Wallace Labora- 
tories, makers of the popular new 
tranquilizing drug, Miltown, are 
taking space in newspaper trade 
jnls to emphasize that the product 
should be spelled with a capital M 
and one “l” ... An African chief- 
tain has a new car with a special 
horn imitating the rhythm of the 
tom-tom of his tribe. 
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The young couple had just been 
transferred to Brazil and in all the 
moving flurry the wife found one 
day that she had locked herself in 
her ap’t and couldn’t find the key. 
Although she kept calling the ap’t 
house mgr, who kept assuring her 
that he would be up immediately 
to let her out to do her errands, 
she finally had to call her husband 
at work. 

He came home and released her, 
then looked up the ap’t house mgr 
to find out why he had delayed. 
“But that is your private affair,” 
explained the latter calmly. “If you 
want to lock up your wife, I won’t 
be the one to let her out.”—Frank- 
furter Illus t rierte, Germany 
(Quote translation). a 


Riding for the list time with a 
new acquaintance, a woman was 
terrifed by the driver’s reckless 
charging thru traffic, darting in 
and out and around, and generally 
playing “What’s My Lane” all over 
the highway. Finally she protested 
weakly, and the driver told her 
cheerfully, “Oh, there isn’t any- 
thing to worry about. Don’t you 
see St Christopher there on the 
dashboard?” 

“Well,” said the petrified pas- 
senger, “hadn’t you better let him 
steer?” b 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Jos P OKTAVEC 


One of my cousins in Con- 
necticut, a real handyman, 
stopped by to pick up a truck- 
load of our apples. He as- 
sured my family that he would 
be back in time to attend the 
burial of one of my school- 
mates. Leaving me at the cider 
mill to help with the press, 
George went on to slaughter a 
neighbor’s pig. 

Much later, when he return- 
ed for me and the cider, he ex- 
plained that his delay was due 
to other jobs he had done: 
putting a pump in order, un- 
stopping a drain and making 
an electrical repair. 

“Now we'll be late for Anna’s 
funeral,” I complained. 

“Oh, no,” said George, “we 
can’t be. I haven’t dug the 
grave yet.” 





a 
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Emmy came home with a new 
hat, beaming with happiness. 
“What do you think of the latest 
model from Paris?” she asked her 
husband. 

He took one look at the creation 
and repl’d, “That’s not a model. 
That’s a horrible example!” — 
Wochenpost, Innsbruck, Austria 
(Quore translation). c 











Fellow walks into a saloon and 
asks for a scotch. Suddenly he 
looks up and realizes that, there 
tending bar, apron and all, is a 
horse. He does a double take. 
“What’s the matter?” says the 
horse. “Haven’t you ever seen a 
horse tending bar before?” “It’s 
not that,” says the guy, “it’s just 
what happened to the dog? Did he 
sell the place?”—Atlas News, hm, 
Atlas Auto Finance Co. d 


One day, in the course of ex- 
plaining a point of grammar to 
her remedial English course of 
freshmen, a colleague of mine was 
interrupted by a brawny football 
player who disagreed. He was so 
insistent that she exclaimed in ex- 
asperation, “I’ve been teaching this 
course for several yrs, and I think 
I know a little more about it than 
you do.” 

“I’m sorry, ma’am,” he repl’d, 
“but this is the third time I’ve tak- 
en it, and I think I know some- 
thing about it, too.”—Superinten- 
dent’s Newsletter, Phoenix Union 
High Schools, Phoenix, Ariz. e 


The ball in Munich had been go- 
ing on for many, many hrs when 
Max Halbe met Frank Wedekind 
with a girl on each arm. “But 
Frank, two at once?” cried out Hal- 
be. 

“Of course, Max. I don’t want to 
be happy on just one side!”—Woch- 
enpost, E Berlin (Quore transla- 
tion). f 


QUIPS 


Much of human history has been 
less a pageant than a soap opera. 
—LUKE NEELY. 

One half the world doesn’t know 
how the other half lives until they 
visit the barber or beauty shop.— 
Epna May BwusH. 

A wife can often surprise her 
husband on their wedding anniver- 
sary simply by mentioning the 
date—A A SCHILLING. 


Some of the narrowest minds are 
found in the fattest heads—Mar- 
JORIE MuURCH STANLEY. 


“ ” 


You’ve reached middle age when 
what you get your teeth into fre- 
quently is the dentist’s office. — 
FRANKLIN P JONES. 


We owe more than we can tell to 
the gov’t of this wonderful nation, 
and the payment date is Apr 15.— 
Uncie Levi ZINK, Farm Jnl. 


In Hollywood, many a live wire 
would be dead except for his con- 
nections.—MIKE CONNOLLY, Holly- 
wood Reporter. 

” 

Getting up early in the morning 
is simple—just a question of mind 
over mattress—JosH JENKINS, Di- 
gest of World Reading, Melbourne, 


Australia. 
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While visiting a kindergarten 
class one day, the school principal 
found four little boys playing in 
the house. One freckle-faced 
youngster came up to her and said, 
“We're playing house, but we need 
a girl.” 

She smiled and wished them luck 
in finding a suitable “lady” soon. 

Returning a short time later, she 
found the boys in the house, one 
sitting in an armchair, reading, 
one cooking at the make-believe 
stove, the third industriously 
sweeping the floor while the fourth, 
her earlier acquaintance, was pac- 
ing the floor with a blanket-wrap- 
ped bundle in his arms. 

“Well, I see you are playing 
house by yourselves very nicely. 
May I see your baby, please!” 

The youngster stood up very tall 
and stated indignantly, “We are 
bacheldors, and bacheldors can’t 
have babies. They can only have 
monkeys.” — Mrs V K HarTMANN, 
Parents’ Mag. zg 


The Swedish diplomat Erlander 
is known for his simplicity. One day 
when he was to talk to some fac- 
tory workers he found that he had 
no time to change clothes after a 
diplomatic gathering, so he was 
quite upset at the fact that he’d 
have to appear in a cutaway and 
striped trousers. However, he stood 
up, looked down at his cutaway, 
and commented with a smile, “Dear 
friends, I hope you’ll excuse me for 
talking to you in my work clothes.” 
—Frankfurter Illustrierte, Germany 
(Quote translation). h 
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A nearsighted doctor broke his 
glasses one morning just before a 
new patient was announced. Hop- 
ing to bluff his way thru, he boom- 
ed, “Glad to see you again, Miss 
Er—umph. What seems to be 
bothering you?” 

The young lady told her story 
while the doctor scribbled some 
notes on his pad. “Could be seri- 
ous,” he announced. “Better take 
enough off so I can examine you.” 
When she reappeared, he poked 
an exploratory finger here and 
there and sighed, “Those ribs — 
sticking out that way—I don’t like 
it a bit.” 

“Listen, Doctor,” said the young 
lady. “If it’s all the same to you, 
pay some attention to me — and 
stop fiddling with that venetian 
blind.” — Bennett Cerr, Saturday 
Review. i 


If there’s anything unpleasant 
about a judge’s job, it is the fact 
that the poor man gets to see a lot 
of familiar faces. 

This particular morning he star- 
ed over the top of his bench into 
the dejected eyes of one of his 
best customers, a man who previ- 
ously had been before him for 
speeding, reckless driving, drunken 
driving, improper parking, and 
lastly, driving a car with faulty 
brakes. 

“Oh, it’s you again,” the judge 
said. “Seems to me last time you 
were here, I revoked your driver’s 
license for a yr. What’s the charge 
this time?” 

The defendant stared at the 
floor for a long time before he 
summoned up courage enough to 


answer. Finally he spoke: “Jay 
walking, your honor.” — American 
Mercury. j 












Richard Armour 


My Love Is Like A 
Red, ‘Red Blood Cell 


Abbott laboratories report that 
how well a race horse runs depends 
on how high his red blood cell 
count is—News item. 


Behold the way the horses race: 
Some win, while others fail to place. 
Some make a million bucks, or two, 
While others wind up in the glue. 
It isn’t training, isn’t feeding, 
It isn’t, or not wholly, breeding. 
We've heard that “racing’s in the 
blood,” 
And now we really know it, bud. 
Time was, we would not bet a dime 
Until we’d checked the horse’s time 
And learned the father’s name, 
and mother’s. 
And all about its sisters, brothers. 
But now, instead of viewing muscles, 
Our interest is in corpuscles. 
Binoculars? Don’t be a dope. 
Henceforth we'll take a microscope. 
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The favorite story of Bruce and 
Beatrice Gould, who have just ret’d 
from several weeks in Russia, was 
picked up from a taxi driver in 
Leningrad and apparently cruelly 
current among the people since the 
Stalin deflation: 

A little boy says, “Granny, what 
kind of a man is Khrushchev?” “I 
don’t know, dear. We won’t know 
until he’s dead.”—Ladies’ Home Jnl. 

k 


An elderly gentlemen was being 
introduced to a group of his grand- 
son’s friends the other night. As 
he shook hands with one youth he 
said, “I’m glad to know you.” The 
brash young man picked him up on 
this. “Glad to know me!” he ex- 
claimed. “Why the last time we 
met I told you all about a camping 
trip I’d been on and you told me 
about a trip you’d taken at the 
same place when you were my age. 
We must have talked for half an 
hr!” 

The old boy thought for an in- 
stant. “Yes,” he repl’d gravely, 
“but it’s apparent that I didn’t 
really know you then. At that time 
I took you for a very polite and 
considerate young man.” — Mon- 
trealer. 1 


“ ” 


When Greta came home from the 
big party her room mate could 
hardly wait to hear about how it 
was, who wore what, etc. 

“Oh,” yawned Greta, “it was aw- 
fully stupid and boring!” 

“So, so,” commented her friend. 
“Did someone keep interrupting 
you?” — Frankfurter Illustrierte, 
Germany (Quore translation). m 


Traffic was roaring past and a 
fearful pedestrian on one side of 
the street noticed another on the 
other. 

“How did you get over there?” 
he yelled. 

“I didn’t,” came the reply. “I was 
born over here.”—Atlas News, hm, 
Atlas Auto Finance Co. n 
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Marquis of ReapInG, British Min- 
ister of State for For’gn Affairs: 
“There was once something called 
the Concert of Europe. Today, in 
internat’l affairs, there’s only rock 
’n’ roll.” 1-Q-t 

Ros’t OPPENHEIMER, atomic sci- 
entist, discussing role of chance in 
scientific discoveries: “Newton was 
lucky; his apple was ripe.” 

2-Q-t 

STEPHEN HEQUET, French lawyer 
and novelist: “Justice is vengeance 
dressed up in Sunday clothes.” 
(QuoTe translation). 3-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Eventually we may be able to 
have green lawns without waiting 
for spring, if experiments being 
conducted by the Dow Chemical 
Co are successful. A turf color con- 
centrate that makes grass “unsea- 
sonably green” is being tested on 
many varieties of turf grass. 

The mat’l, yet unnamed, is des- 
cribed as being based on a special 
combination of latex and a color- 
ing agent. This is the latest in a 
long series of formulas devised by 
Dow, the others having been un- 
successful. Tests so far indicate 
that it resists severe weather well, 
does not harm natural growth or 


greening of grass, and does not 
look artificial. Furthermore, ac- 
cording to the company, the color 
concentrate isn’t harmful in any 
degree to pets or children. 

In places where the mat’l is be- 
ing tested, Dow reports (and we 
don’t doubt it for a min) that 
“Public reaction has been favor- 
able. Most persons on seeing the 
return of the welcome color of 
spring . . . found themselves con- 
vinced there is a real place in 
landscape mgt for such a ‘turf cos- 
metic’.” 

The mat’! is still in experimental 
stage; is not, as yet, on the mkt. 





